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of it he may have salary prospects little or no better than
those offered under a training scheme with pay.
A final reason is that while lip service is paid to the
importance of education, in practice the profession of
teaching often has less prestige than employment in many
other kinds of work, and only in rare instances is this
influence countered by any feeling of vocation. Prestige
is probably lacking because many of the most intelligent
men prefer other jobs for the reasons given above, and
teaching sometimes, as in England, becomes apis-aller for
the less well qualified.
The most obvious means of increasing kthe popularity of
teaching would therefore be to ensure that teachers should
have prospects of pay and promotion at least equal to
what they could expect on entering other kinds of employ-
ment. Also, to meet the dislike of some potential teachers
to service under missions it would seem desirable to increase
the number of schools directly managed by the local or
central governments. A further most necessary step is to
secure more general recognition for the teaching profession
as the most valuable for the advancement of their race
that well-educated and well-qualified men a$d women
can enter.
It might be argued at this point that if too few of the
educated classes are willing or able to undertake the task
of educating their fellow men, the difficulty might be
partly overcome by recruiting more British teachers for
work in Africa. More British staff will, in fact, be necessary,
but they can only be economically used for work for which
^there are not yet enough fully qualified Africans, and
which directly aims at increasing the production of African
teachers or the efficiency of those teachers already trained*
This limits their use to places of higher education, t^
teacher-training centres, to some key positions in secondary
schools, and to the inspectorate; and even there the aim
be to replace them by Africans as the latter become